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ceeding, as he says, with ' very considerable caution and 
circumspection.' The British Empire is unlike any other 
that the world now sees or has ever seen, in the multi- 
plicity, the diversity, the complication, the interdepend- 
ence of all its relations and concerns by land and by sea, 
and its rulers are under an unsleeping obligation not to 
be tempted, for the sake of healing a mischief in a part, 
to overlook the possibility of mischief to the vast whole. 
The spirit of international peace has dreams as the spirit of 
conquest has them, and it is possible that a policy of ad- 
venture in pursuit of the blessings of peace might bring 
with it as many dangers as a policy of adventure in the 
less blessed sphere of aggrandizement and war. 

"On the other hand, Lord Salisbury, though he shows 
abundance of incidental acuteness and sagacity, hardly 
conducts the controversy with the vigorous grasp of a man 
who has energetically thought the thing out as a whole, or 
with the resolute faith of a man who means to drive lions 
from the path, and to bring the business strenuously 
through. The Minister, sometimes, almost carries cir- 
cumspection to the point of timidity. This timidity 
seems mainly to arise from his failure, in the language of 
science, to isolate his phenomenon — from his failure, in 
other words, to keep steadily in view that he is discussing, 
not a great system of universal peace all over the civ- 
ilized world, but only a particular scheme for promoting 
peace between England and the United States." 

We do not know the nature of the reply contemplated 
by Lord Salisbury to Mr. Olney's last despatch dated the 
22d of June, but it is evident from his public utterances 
and those of Mr. Balfour that the criticisms of the British 
press and public men have had a marked effect upon the 
Prime Minister and that he is likely to yield much of the 
ground heretofore taken by him, in order to come to a 
satisfactory agreement with Secretary Olney. Just be- 
fore Parliament was prorogued on the 14th of August 
Mr. Balfour, Government leader in the House of Com- 
mons, said, in reply to a question from Mr. Harcourt, that 
the ''Government had every expectation that pending ne- 
gotiations would lead to an early and satisfactory result.'' 
This was said in reference to Venezuela, but, as we said last 
month, the two subjects are so intimately connected that 
progress in one necessarily involves progress in the other. 
Still more significant was the utterance of Salisbury 
himself in a speech at Dover after the adjournment of 
Parliament: "I trust that as to the other 'matter to 
which you were good enough to allude — namely, the 
efforts which her Majesty's advisers are making, in con- 
junction with the Government of the United States, to 
withdraw a portion of the causes that have led mankind 
from ages past to the terrible judgment of the battlefield 
— I trust that I shall bear in mind the encouragement 
which you and those whom you represent have given me 
to-day, and I earnestly hope that it may be the fate of 
my colleagues and myself to win this peaceful victory, 
which, if it is won, will be more precious than the many 
victories with which this part of the island is associated." 
American comment on the subject has everywhere been 
such as to assure Secretary Olney that he will have the 



heartiest support of his fellow countrymen in further ef- 
forts to bring to a successful termination this negotiation 
so momentous in its bearings on the future of civilization. 
He may not be able to secure a treaty as comprehensive 
as most of us would like to see. But it is certain that, 
if a treaty shall be agreed to which will remove a con- 
siderable number of important questions from the peril 
of war, other cases, and most likely all other cases, of 
difference will hasten to put themselves under shelter of 
the same treaty. The best sentiment of both countries 
unites in urging the distinguished men at the head of the 
two governments to bring to a speedy conclusion the 
negotiations which have already awakened so much hope. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The year of work now opening before us gives prom- 
ise of being a very fruitful one for the peace move- 
ment. The American Peace Society desires to do more 
and better work than it has ever done before in promo- 
tion of the great cause of human brotherhood. We need 
a large increase of our funds, which are entirely inade- 
quate to the work which ought to be done this fall and 
winter. We appeal to our friends everywhere to aid us. 
This you can do by sending liberal contributions for use 
in the circulation of literature, for which there is a 
large and growing demand. The circulation of the Advo- 
cate op Peace ought to be ten times as great as it is 
now. You can aid by inducing your neighbors and 
friends to become subscribers, or in circulating the pa- 
per at your own expense. For this purpose we shall be 
glad to make a special rate. We desire to secure the 
adhesion of at least a thousand new members of the So- 
ciety before the holidays, and in this way also you can 
assist us by sending an annual fee of two dollars for 
yourself, if not already a member, and by asking a 
number of your friends to join you. We want a group of 
active workers in every community. The cause is worthy 
of your best efforts in the neighborhood in which you 
live. Some of your neighbors and friends have never 
had the subject intelligently and seriously laid before 
them ; otherwise they would certainly be actively interest- 
ed in a movement which has every element of inspiration 
in it. Remember that no good cause goes forward of 
itself; it is always dependent upon the labors, prayers 
and sympathies of its friends. 



We hope in our next issue to be able to give an 
account of the Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth which 
began on the 17th of September and continued its ses- 
sions for five days, and of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference which came immediately afterwards. Both gave 
promise of being unusually interesting occasions, but it 
has been impossible to get any news of them in time for 
this issue. 
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Li Hung-Chang has come and gone. His visit was 
brief, and he saw but few of the prominent places of our 
country, and little of the institutions and ways of our 
people. But he showed himself a quick and shrewd ob- 
server and doubtless took in more than might be sup- 
posed. What profit will come of his visit, either to his 
country or our own, remains to be seen. Because of his 
position in China and his well known progressive spirit, 
his association with our people and ways, though very 
brief, is sure to have influence in promoting the modern- 
izing of the Chinese Empire. It ought to modernize Li 
himself in some respects. His visit will also do some- 
thing, though it may not be much, toward bringing about 
better relations between China and the United States. 
These relations, though in many ways ?riendly, are not 
all that could be desired. Our country his done much 
for China, and this Earl Li has been very ready to de- 
clare. He spoke with sincere appreciation of our coun- 
try's greatness and civilization and progress. But he 
did not hesitate, while here, to express plainly his entire 
dislike for the unjust Chinese-exclusion law now on our 
Statute books, and he refused to go home by way of that 
portion of our country which had been instrumental 
chiefly in getting it enacted. The Viceroy is not alone 
in thinking this law unfair and un-American. It ought 
to be taken from the Statute books at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Such laws do not promote good-feeling and 
peaceful relations between countries, and the United 
States ought to be the last country in the world to dis- 
criminate against the people of any nation. Such dis- 
crimination, even though professedly made in the inter- 
est of the public good, never really promotes that good. 



When Li Hung-Chang visited Mr. Gladstone, just 
before coming to America, he asked him what he thought 
of war. The venerable statesman replied: "War 
benefits nobody. In all case3 one country is in the 
wrong; and very often both countries are in the wrong." 
We should like to know, though we can only guess, 
why the Viceroy put this particular question to Mr. 
Gladstone in particular. He, doubtless, had in mind 
some of England's colonial history, with some of which 
Mr. Gladstone himself has been connected. The ex- 
Premier's reply, together with other recent utterances of 
his, indicates that his views of war have of late years 
undergone considerable evolution, and that they might 
also profitably undergo a little more. It is interesting 
to imagine oneself forward in time one or two hundred 
years, when war shall have become entirely a thing of 
the past, and see how good men will then look at it, from 
the standpoint both of ethics and of utility. Even now 
the moral right of war to exist, as well as its utility, is 
being everywhere severely questioned by public men as 
well as private. It is the first time in history that there 



has been any general and honest opening of eyes to the 
real character of this hoary evil. The Chinese states- 
man is probably quite as advanced in his views of the un- 
reasonableness of war as the English to whom he put the 
question. In fact, it is to be feared that his contact with 
the Western nations may not render him any more pacific 
than he naturally is as a Chinaman. 



In this connection, it is instructive to notice what the 
great Chinaman had to say about the probabilities of a 
European war. He says: "Why should there be a 
European war? I have seen formidable armies and 
navies, and everywhere a feverish anxiety to arm to the 
teeth, but I shall leave Europe with the conviction that 
there will not be war. Everywhere I hear talk of peace. 
Sovereigns and peoples will henceforth only resort to 
arms to defend their country. The era of conquests on 
the Continent seems to me to be at an end, and the 
grouping of the several European Powers is designed 
only to tie each other's hands that they may not yield to 
the temptation to rob their neighbors." In face of the 
monstrous complexity and feverishness of European 
militarism it is difficult to form any sensible opinion as 
to whether the outcome will be peace or war. The most 
sensible opinion may prove to be the least sensible. We 
hope and are inclined to believe that Li Hung-Chang's no- 
tion is correct. 



Turkey may yet prove to be the bone over which the 
sharp-toothed European dogs will proceed to tear one 
another in pieces. It is an appalling exhibition of selfish- 
ness and meanness presented by the great powers in 
face of the condition of things in the Turkish dominions. 
Massacre follows massacre. Deliberate attempt is made 
to annihilate the Armenian subjects of the Sultan. 
"The Great Assassin" secretly plans and directs from 
his palace the murderous proceedings, as now seems to be 
certain. Meanwhile England and America are ablaze 
with indignation, and the governments of the two coun- 
tries are urged from nearly every hand to insist immedi- 
ately that the awful tragedy shall stop. But neither can 
do anything. Late dispatches say that the English gov- 
ernment i3 now ready to act alone if need be, but the 
Foreign Office has officially announced that it can do 
nothing. Three European powers have warned England 
that they will resist any effort that she may make 
against the Turk ; that the moment she fires a gun there 
will be a European war. The Turk chuckles on his 
throne, goes on with his meanness and knows perfectly 
well that Great Britain dares not lift a finger against him. 
Who is to blame for this dreadful pass to which things 
have come ? All the military powers of the world, Eng- 
land in her way as much as any. She has kept the Turk 
on his throne in her own interests. She has gone steadily 
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on building war-ships and thereby provoked the other 
powers to follow her example. She has followed a colo- 
nial policy which has made every nation of the world dis- 
like her. And now when in very shame she would em- 
ploy her great war fleet to protect a crushed and dying 
people she finds her feet entangled in the snare which she 
herself has helped to weave and lay. The cup of the 
war-system iniquity is full. We do not claim any special 
insight into the secrets of the Almighty, but it would seem 
that things have been allowed to come to this dreadful 
position, that the nations might see the stupendous folly 
of the course which they have pursued, and repent. It is 
possible that the homicidal mania with which Abdul 
Hamid seems possessed may be in considerable measure 
due to the general war spirit which has prevailed in 
Europe ; it certainly has been fostered ,by the mutual 
jealousy of the great powers. Relief may come to the 
persecuted Armenians through the. war power, but we do 
not look for it. The system stands self-condemned, and 
utterly worthless for good. If England would dock a 
score of her biggest war vessels, pound fiem in pieces 
and make plow-shares of them, and thereby prove the 
sincerity of her love of righteousness and peace, we should 
expect light soon to dawn in the East. Permanent peace 
and safety can never come until a peace policy is pur- 
sued. 

Mr. Walter S. Logan, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee which drew up the plan for a permanent tribunal 
of arbitration proposed last spring by the New York 
Bar Association, does not think much of the Salisbury- 
Olney correspondence. Two as large mountains he 
thinks ought to have brought forth more than a dwarfed 
mouse. Here are his criticisms published in Lend a 
Hand (Boston) for September : 

" What step in the direction of the disarmament of the 
world or towards peace between nations in advance of 
what has already been done would be taken if Lord Sal- 
isbury's proposals were accepted, it is, indeed, hard to 
see. England and America have full capacity now to 
submit their differences to arbitration whenever they 
both agree to do so and they have utilized that capacity 
often and to good purpose during the present century. 

Lord Salisbury's plan does not provide any effectual 
method by which arbitration can be brought about when- 
ever either party is disinclined to arbitrate. Any contro- 
versy which either nation did not wish to submit to ar- 
bitration would undoubtedly in its judgment " materially 
effect its honor," and we should have arbitration when- 
ever, and only whenever, both parties felt like it, just as 
we have it now. 

Mr. Olney's proposed amendments give the plan a 
little more much needed dignity but still leave it utterly 
inadequate to effect any substantial good purpose. 
The fatal " national honor " clause, though veiled in 
different language, is still there in all its virulence. 

He does, however, insist that when there has been an 
arbitration, both sides shall be bound by the results. 



Moot courts, he wisely concludes, are more fitted for 
schoolboy contests than for great national controversies. 

Secretary Olney no more than Lord Salisbury pro- 
vides how the impartial umpire or umpires shall be select- 
ed if the partisan members of the court cannot agree 
upon it or them. 

There is only one way in which the disarmament of 
nations can be effected and that is the same way in 
which the disarmament of individuals has been effected. 
Every individual in every civilized community has been 
obliged to give up some degree of liberty in order that 
he may have his compensation in a greater degree of 
security. There can be permanent peace among nations 
only when every nation is willing to give up some por- 
tion of its liberty, or its sovereignty if you please, in' 
order that it may live at peace with all the world and be 
protected against the murderous assaults of other nations 
pretending to have grievances against it. 

The most serious of the numerous defects of the 
Salisbury-Olney plan are : 

1. It provides for a court that is partisan ; that is, a 
court, the majority of whose members are to be citizens 
of the nations whose controversy is before it — judges 
sitting in judgment in their own cause. 

2. It does not effectually bind the two nations to 
submit their controversies to the tribunal to be establish- 
ed. Its practical effect is only to leave them at liberty 
to do so if they wish. 

3. Lord Salisbury's plan does not, except in a very 
limited degree at least, make the decision of the tribunal 
binding upon either nation, and neither plan makes any 
provision for the enforcement of the judgment. 

_ If we have not yet reached a point in the history of 
civilzation when nations like England and America are 
willing to yield some tittle of their sovereignty in order to 
maintain the peace of the world, then we might as well 
be content with existing methods until we reach that 
point. Arbitration that is not arbitration, a court that 
is not a court, only brings judicial methods into con- 
tempt." 



The September number of the Arbitrator (London) 
has the following sensible paragraph touching the con- 
viction of Dr. Jameson : 

The Jameson trial has ended in the conviction and 
sentence of the defendants, to the surprise of many foolish 
people who would not look at the facts of the case, and 
whose only excuse is that they were misled by certain 
newspapers who now profess to be satisfied with the result. 
When the news of the raid first reached this country the 
Times and many other journals extolled Dr. Jameson as 
a hero ; now that the whole truth is known thev acquiesce 
in the summing up of the Lord Chief Justice and the 
finding of the jury. Lord Russell of Killowen has done 
his country splendid service by upholding the majesty of 
the law. Had there not been so strong a judge upon the 
bench it is more than probable that the jury would have 
been discharged without agreeing upon a verdict. 

A failure of justice in such a case would have been not 
only a public scandal but a national danger. We are too 
much disliked abroad already, and the escape of Jameson 
and his companions from justice would have intensified 
that feeling. The sentences are not severe, especially 
when we consider the mild treatment of the prisoners, but 
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now that the law has been upheld there is no need to 
cherish vindictive feelings. Happily it has once again 
been shown that the senseless clamor of music-hall pa- 
triotism, though a Laureate giveB it articulate expression, 
does not represent the feelings of the nation. 

Meanwhile, the war in Rhodesia still drags its slow 
length along. Dr. Jameson had persuaded himself, after 
frequent intercourse with native chiefs, that they were 
glad of the annexation of their country. Very likely they 
told him so, but he ought not to have believed them. As 
well might a householder assure a burglar that he was glad 
to be relieved of his money. We deeply regret the pro- 
longation of the struggle, not because of the loss entailed 
upon the company and the settlers, but because the war 
can only have one end. It looks as though the brave 
Matabele will be well-nigh exterminated. Day after day 
come details of this one-sided campaign— e. g., " Plumer 
had skirmish, killing thirty or forty rebels ; no casual- 
ties." " Shelled Inyanda mountain, killing five rebels ; 
one officer flesh-wounded." "Captain White had four 
fights with rebels of whom he killed 150 ; he lost one killed 
and two wounded." One grows sick with shame and dis- 
gust, ft is sincerely to be hoped that the latest report is 
true, and that the unequal struggle has ended. 



The Egyptian flag was raised over Dongola on the 23d 
of September. The expedition up the Nile was made 
under many difficulties on account of sand storms, dis- 
ease, the failure of the river to rise at the expected 
time, etc. But it was " brilliantly " conceived and exe- 
cuted, according to the reports. At El Hafir, forty miles 
north of Dongola, the Anglo-Egyptian troop3 met the 
Dervishes in battle and won a " glorious victory " over 
them. At Dongola, the objective point of the expedition, 
there was little fighting, the Dervishes fleeing almost 
without offering resistance. It is now generally under- 
stood that the expedition will go on and attempt to retake 
Khartoum, though at the outset it was announced that 
there would be no necessity of going beyond Dongola in 
order to render Egypt safe from the designs of the 
Khalifa. But we shall see what we shall see. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office " knows something " which other 
Britishers do not know. The whole expedition which 
has been from the first severely criticised by the Opposi- 
tion in England, though ostensibly undertaken as a 
measure of Egyptian defence, is not unlikely to turn out 
to be a thoroughly planned scheme of British colonial 
ambition in Africa. 



We have received a copy of a paper presented to the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth, by Madame Griess-Traut, 
a member of the Board of Directors of the French Arbi- 
tration Society, in which she strongly urges, in the inter- 
ests of international intercommunication and peace, the 
adoption of the Latin as an international language. She 
makes a very readable plea in support of her wish. But 
the sufficient answer to all such propositions is that lan- 
guages are not adopted ; they come into being, grow and 



reach their fitness for general use in a spontaneous way. 
If a universal language ever comes into use, as we be- 
lieve will some day necessarily be the case, it will not be 
because of any previous agreement of the nations to em- 
ploy any particular tongue. Some one of the civilized lan- 
guages now spoken, or a new tongue built up on some 
hitherto obscure dialect, will force itself spontaneously 
into international use, because of its natural fitness for 
such employment, and more still because of the genius 
and peculiar characteristics of the people who speak it. 
This was the case with the French, when it came into 
use as the diplomatic language of Europe. The Latin 
language, we think, can never be revived in its ancient 
form. It is too rigid and cumbrous in its structure and 
forms to suit the varied needs of modern life. Mediaeval 
ecclesiasticism and scholasticism tried to keep it alive, 
but failed. The international language will take care of 
itself when it appears, and all other languages will find 
themselves helpless before it. But any effort to bring 
such a language into existence by artificial means is in 
our judgment entirely useless. 



Affairs in Cuba are as deplorable as ever. The rainy 
season is over and both the Spanish forces and the insur- 
gents are said to be getting ready for active offensive 
operations. General Weyler is to take the field himself and 
promises, with the new troops arriving from Spain, to 
crush out the insurrection in a short time. The insur- 
gents are seemingly as powerful as ever, and continue to 
receive fresh additions to their strength from various 
sources. N early the whole island is in a state of practi- 
cal desolation. The United States government is making 
earnest and persistent efforts to prevent fillibustering ex- 
peditions from leaving our shores, but somehow such ex- 
peditions, with infrequent exceptions, manage to get 
safely away. 

A friend in Minnesota writes us that a Sunday school 
superintendent in his region proposes to do away with the 
"hard times" by having the standing army increased. 
This he thinks is the only feasible method of lessening 
the amount of surplus labor and reducing the surplus 
produce of the country. Just how much the army would 
have to be increased to bring about this reduction the 
superintendent does not say, though he has doubtless 
made a careful estimate and could greatly aid the author- 
ities in Washington. He would probably not put the in- 
crease of the army at less than half a million of men, 
for even that number would not greatly reduce the "sur- 
plus labor." He might well put it at a million without 
overdoing the matter. But where would the government 
get the money to support this great army of idle men? 
Some of the peoples of Europe could enlighten him a lit- 
tle on this point. This Sunday school superintendent 
when a boy doubtless followed the custom, at one time 
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in vogue among boys, of swapping pennies, and like 
many another urchin supposed that he was getting rich 
by the process. We frankly confess that as compared 
with this plan of the Minnesota superintendent, who by 
the way is a "front pew" Christian, that of the Massa- 
chusetts deacon is to be preferred, who proposes that we 
get up a war occasionally and kill off the surplus popu- 
lation. This would certainly be a more expeditious 
method of reducing surplus labor and production. Seri- 
ously, if these " front pew Christians " would study their 
New Testaments a little more sincerely and try to get a 
little more of the truth and particularly of the spirit of 
Him whom they profess to follow, they would be able to 
suggest a cure for the " hard times " which would be less 
monstrous and irrational. 



The Norwegian Parliament voted the sum of six hun- 
dred and sixty dollars to pay the expenses of three of its 
members who attended the Interparliamentary Conference 
at Buda-Pesth. The Hungarian Parliament, in addition to 
placing its Upper Chamber and its Committee Rooms at 
the disposal of the Conference also voted the sum of 
twelve thousand florins (about $2500) towards its ex- 
penses. These facts need no comment. 



Miss Alice M. Douglas has prepared for the Peace 
Department of the W. C. T. U. a program for Peace 
Sunday, the third Sunday in December. The program is 
arranged so that both children and older people can take 
part in it. It can also easily be modified so as to suit 
the needs of special congregations or Sunday schools 
which observe the day. Ministers who preach on the sub- 
ject in the forenoon will find this program an excellent 
basis for an evening service. The program may be had 
by addressing Mrs. H. J. Bailey, the Department Super- 
intendent, at Wintbrop Centre, Maine. 



The Swiss Peace Society now has branches in sixteen 
different cities and towns of Switzerland. Mr. Franz 
Wirth of Frankfort-on-the-Main, one of the earliest peace- 
workers in Germany, has recently made a lecturing tour 
in the Palatinate. Several of the newspapers of South Ger- 
many have spoken with commendation of his addresses. 
A popular edition of the Baroness Von Suttner's " Lay 
Down Your Arms" has been published in Germany at 
one mark per copy. 

This is a year of political platforms, no less than eight 
having been constructed during the summer. They are 
made of all sorts of timber, except possibly the best. 
Industrial arbitration got nailed into several of them, but 
international arbitration was left out in the lumber-yard 
by all of them except that constructed at Indianapolis on 
the 3d of September by the National Democrats. This 
little plank got into that platform : " We favor arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of international disputes." There 
isn't much of it, but it is a sound bit of timber. 



THE ARBITRATION DISCUSSION; FRIENDLY 
CRITICISMS. 

BY CEPHAS BRAINERD. 

The Advocate of Peace for July contains references 
to the Supreme Court of the United States as showing, in 
its organization and history, the feasibility of a permanent 
tribunal for the disposition of international differences. 

In my judgment there is not only nothing whatever 
in the supposed analogy helpful to the discussion now 
proceeding, but on the contrary the introduction of this 
matter is prejudicial to the cause. The men who are now 
to dispose of this subject by the negotiation of arbitration 
treaties, who are to settle the rules under which perma- 
nent arbitrations must proceed, may well say : " Here 
the people who are urging this method of adjustment 
misapprehend the situation. They seem to think a court 
like the Supreme Court of the United States can be 
established. Nothing of the kind can be done ; they are 
in pursuit of an impossibility ; they are talking without 
reason; we must discount this enthusiasm; let us ad-* 
journ this exchange of dispatches, this diplomatic debate 
till the public mind really apprehends some of the condi- 
tions under which a tribunal must be created if it is really 
to have a useful existence." 

It can hardly be said that antecedent to the adoption 
of the Constitution the thirteen colonies which are termed 
"states" in that instrument, possessed the power to ad- 
just controversies between each other, or between them 
and the then existing nations, as that power is possessed 
by independent states. If they had any such power it 
was surrendered in the Ninth Article of the instrument of 
Confederation which provides that the United States, in 
Congress assembled, shall also be the last resort on ap- 
peal in all disputes and differences now subsisting or 
which may hereafter arise between two or more spates 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction or any other cause 
whatever. This article does provide a plan for the ad- 
justment of the disputes and differences, which may, in 
view of the present discussion, be called a plan for arbi- 
tration, and not a bad plan either. Then finally came 
the provision of the Constitution, which was, in no sense, 
in the nature of a treaty between sovereign powers and 
possessed none of the elements of a treaty, but it is the 
foundation of government common to all the people of 
the United States, ratified by the people, and constitutes 
what was termed by Mr. Justice Baldwin, in the Rhode 
Island Case, an express grant of original jurisdiction. 
The whole body of the people rendered that ordinance 
effective by voting as individuals, and in it they pre- 
scribed, by paramount law, everywhere pervasive, a Su- 
preme Court having jurisdiction of all cases and questions 
arising under that Constitution, and under the laws as 
passed by Congress in accordance with it. 

The States were stripped, as respects foreign nations, 
of every attribute or element of sovereignty. Hence it 
cannot properly be said that " the Supreme Court has 
taken the place of war in the settlement of controversies 
in this continent arising between more than forty inde- 
pendent states." 

The Constitution, Article III., Section 2, conferring 
jurisdiction on the Supreme Court, does not contemplate 
the disposition, as respects the States of the United 
States, of the questions which arise between independent 
nations. Those are what are called political, not lesraJ 
questions. 6 



